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"With our 


Eyes WIDE OPEN 


@ = Started at the beginning of those dark days that American business 
and industry have passed through in the past few years. Started with 
our eyes wide open to economic conditions that we would necessarily face 
and be part of. Started without the disadvantage of previous large pro- 
duction which in these times would have meant retrenching and a partial 
“holding on” until the storm had passed. Started without inhibitions, 
but with a full knowledge and realization of what we would have to 


contend with. 


@ Men who have devoted their working lives to sales books and manifold 
books were called in, men who knew the use, the purpose, the problems 
of manufacture and distribution, and told to produce sales books the best 
they knew how. We are justifiably proud of what has been accomplished, 
the result a steady growth, sound expansion. Several times we have 
added new, always modern, equipment to improve, facilitate delivery, 
to satisfy. 


@ Write to the home office or call the representative in your town, ask 


for samples, quotations and compare. 


SALESBOOKS and MANIFOLD BOOKS for 


MANUFACTURERS = WHOLESALERS * PUBLIC UTILITIES 
RETAILERS * BANKS + HOTELS + RESTAURANTS 
_ EDUCATIONAL —= * GAS AND OIL STATIONS 


THE GILMANTON SALESBOOK CO. 
623 EAST ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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Now vital to countless industries NORTON 
ABRASIVES—for grinding, polishing, tool sharp- 


ening, pressure blasting. 





More than two hundred grinding operations in an 
automobile plant—the grinding wheel machines 
steel, steel alloys, iron and cemented tungsten 
carbides—grinds brass, bronze, aluminum, glass, 
pearl, granite, and marble. 


The handling of superheat is controlled with Norton 
Refractories —Norton Porous Plates and Tubes meet 
the reauirements of the activated sludge sewage 
disposal plant—Norton Abrasives make Norton 
Floors non-slip—Norton Pulpstones have revolu- 
tionized the methods of producing woodpulp for 
newsprint—Paper and cloth (called sandpaper) 
coated with Norton Abrasives serve craftsmen in 
every industry. 


The Norton Abrasives line of abrasive products 
is s complete. 
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NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Behr-Manning Corporation and 
Norton Pike Co., Troy, N. Y., are 
_ divisions of Norton Company. 
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LIQUIDATION 
S AL OF GRIGSBY- 


GRUNOW CO., Inc. 


Makers of Mayestic RADIOS, 


TUBES and REFRIGERATORS 
By Order of the 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


URSUANT to an order of the United States 

District Court, the Trustee in Bankruptcy of 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Inc., offers for sale 
all of the machinery, equipment, inventory, good will, 
patents, trade marks and trade names of the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company, Inc., as well as real estate and 
buildings used in the manufacture of MAJESTIC 
radios, tubes and refrigerators. 


The machinery consists of the very finest makes of all types of metal 
and wood working machinery, also a completely equipped tube, 
enameling and plating plant, all of which are in immediate operating 
condition. 


The inventory consists of made-up parts, parts in process and raw 
materials for radios, refrigerators and radio tubes. The Service 
Department on all three items has been kept intact. 


The GOOD WILL consists of the name “MAJESTIC” as applied 
to radios, refrigerators and tubes, which name has been extensively 
advertised throughout the world, and which is secured by copyrights 
in practically every country in the world including many other trade 
names, patents and copyrights. 


The real estate consists of factory buildings having a floor area of 
approximately 950,000 square feet, suitable for any type of manu- 
facturing. 


The Trustee is authorized to sell at public or private sale, and 
is now prepared to receive offers for any part or parcels of the 
assets, which offer, if satisfactory will be approved. 


Competent salesmen will be in attendance at the plant, 5801 
Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, at all times, and an early 
investigation of the property is solicited. 


REFRIGERATION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The Trustee, under order of the Court, has set up a Refrigeration Department, 
to maintain service and to sell service parts. This will maintain the name and 
prestige of ‘‘Majestic”’ and be an asset of major importance to anyone buying 
the ‘“‘good will’ of the company. 


SERVICE PARTS FOR RADIOS 


There is on hand a considerable quantity 
of service parts for radios which are staple 
merchandise and are being sold to the 
users of millions of Majestic radios now 


= 
A COMPLETE CATALOG 


available to any prospective 
buyer on request to Mr. Frank 
M. McKey, Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy, Grigsby-Grunow Co., 
Inc., 5801 Dickens Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE Executive Purcuaser announces the 

appointment of Stuart I’. Heinritz as vice 
president and editor of the publication, effect- 
ive with this issue. 











Mr. Heinritz was associated with L. F. 
Boffey from 1924 to 1933 in the publication 
of The Purchasing Agent, Public Utility Pur- 
chasing, and The Office: Manager, and as co- 
editor of Purchasing. He came to this po- 
sition with a background of practical manu- 
facturing experience in the paper field and as 
a member of the faculty of the engineering 
school, Northeastern university. He is well 
known among purchasing executives through 
his services on numerous special assignments 
for the N.A.P.A. and as a speaker on national 
convention programs. He has also addressed 
many local meetings of purchasing men and 
other business groups in the eastern district. 


and has been a frequent contributor to leading 


industrial magazines. 
For the past vear he has been actively en- 
gaged in the work of the National Recovery 


administration, serving for a time as chief of 


the code section, Consumers Advisory board, 
in Washington, and more recently as the ad- 
ministration representative on several national 
code authorities in the field of distribution. 


Mr. Heinritz has opened eastern head- 
quarters for Tor Executive PURCHASER at 
11 West 42nd street, New York, and will 
direct the editorial policies of the publication 
from that office. 














SOFTNESS ano ABSORBENCY 


in this Embossed 
Folded Toilet Tissue 


So soft . . . so cloth-like to the eye and touch . . . and so 
super absorbent is the new Embossed Evergreen Folded 
Toilet Tissue that it virtually makes obsolete all ordinary 
folded toilet tissues. 





Special embossing of a new and distinctive type makes 
Evergreen as different from the usual glaze finish 
harsh and brittle types of folded toilet tissues as day 
is from night. The coupon will bring you a sample so 
that you may prove it for yourself. 


EVERGREEN TOWELS are double thick to give 
five times the absorption and drying efficiency. Cros: 
creping gives a linen-like softness and finer textur 
They feel better, dry better . . . and cost less per pers: 


FOR YOUR SAFETY 


Evergreen Toilet Tissues 
and Towels have their 
fibres impregnated with p EVERGREEN 
boric acid — the safe 4 ; rows BOry 
antiseptic. This health 
safeguard exclusively Ever- 
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green costs you no more. 


DOUBLE DUTY TOWELS and 
VEAGAEEM TOILET TISSUES 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE COMPANY, GREEN BAY, WIS 


Dept. 10. . . . Please send me samples of your NEW Embossed Folded 1 
Tissue, and samples of Evergreen Double Duty Towels . . . no obligat 
Individual _ 


Firm Name __ 


Street _ 
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Write or wire for 
Literature, Informa- 
tion or Reservations 


AMERMIC A’ 


) 
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XCLUSIVE in its appeal, the Roney Plaza caters to those 
who value the graces and gayeties worthy of civilized 
tastes... who enjoy luxurious living without ostentation .. . who 
want the amiable fellowship of their equals, with the sheltered 
refinements of a private estate. The Roney Plaza is America’s 
finest ocean front hotel ... famous for the tropic beauty of its 
beach and grounds . 


.. for its sumptuous suites... thoughtful 


service ... original cuisine . .. brilliant social life . . . and for 


its extraordinary guest courtesies. The Roney Plaza is Miami 
Beach at its best. Privileges include transportation by aerocar, 
autogiro or sea-sled to all amusements in this South Florida resort 


area...and guest membership in Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club, 


Miami Biltmore Country Club and Key Largo Anglers Club. 
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The “BUY NOW” Campaign 


ROM the very beginning of the depression 

it has been quite apparent that the process 
of industrial recovery depends on a resump- 
tion of demand for the products of industry. 
To stimulate this demand, both business and 
government have made use of many variations 
of the **Buy Now’’ idea, which has been re- 
peatedly urged upon the industrial purchas- 
ing executive as well as on the general con- 
suming publie. 


At first, the technique used was simple mass 
appeal, an effort to popularize the idea by 
constant reiteration of the slogan. As a tour 
de force of advertising, it failed to reach the 
industrial buyer because the general public 
did not respond, and the volume of industrial 
buying is necessarily limited by the visible 
outlet for the product. 


The second phase was tied in with the 
‘*share the work’’ philosophy which marked 
the closing months of the Hoover regime. It 
invited the conversion of personal and _ busi- 
ness reserves into goods and services, thus 
providing employment and distributing re- 
sources. But by this time, reserves had been 
dwindling so rapidly that the instinet for 
safety and self preservation were uppermost 
in mind, and again the lack of response from 
consumers largely nullified the appeal to in- 
dustrial buyers. 


Under the aegis of the Blue Eagle, an emo- 
tional note was introduced in the form of a 
national patriotic movement that took recog- 
nition of the problem as a whole. At the same 
time, however, in the development of the code 
program, industry was encouraged to expect 
the immediate and direct realization of its 
share in the benefits of the plan, whereas the 
success of the project actually depended on 
a much more gradual tempo starting with the 
assurance of complete co-operation and mu- 
tually supporting action until the continuing 
evele of activity could be set in motion. 





The fourth phase of the campaign is now 
at hand, supporting fhe ‘‘Buy Now’’ advice 
with an appeal to reason and self-interest. 
It is exemplified by the statement of A. D. 
Whiteside, member of the new National In- 
dustrial Reeovery Board which succeeded 
General Johnson in the administration of 
NIRA, in a publie address last month. 

Mr. Whiteside urged the wisdom of present 
buying on the ground that the outlook for 
business presents two alternatives — either in- 
flation of eurreney or substantially improved 
business conditions accompanied by higher 
prices. In either case, material inventories 
procured at present levels would tend to en- 
hance in value, whereas financial assets would 
tend to shrink. 

Conceding the sound practical sense of an 
appeal to reason, rather than to mass psy- 
chology, humanitarianism, or emotion, in pro- 
moting ‘‘ Buy Now’’ as a business policy, it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Whiteside’s arguments 
will seem very potent or convincing to trained 
purchasing executives. 

The appeal is frankly speculative, and pur- 
chasing men are presumed not to speculate in 
materials. 

Industrial buying must still be limited by 
consumer demand and consumer purchasing 
power, and these will be discouraged rather 
than stimulated by the eventuality of higher 
prices or a dollar of lowered purchasing value. 
Assurance of an operating margin on the 
larger volume that would result from a lower 
cost and selling price level, would be a sounder 
basis for recovery until such time as general 
earnings and purehasing ability could support 
the higher seale. 

Purchasing executives accept it as a part of 
their funetion and responsibility to determine 
the proper time to buy. They are less inter- 
ested in being told that now is the time, than 
in a demonstration of actual conditions and 
values that will justify such a conelusion. 
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Ordered it from 


RYERSON - It Will be 
Cut and Shipped Tonight 
You can Depend on it 
for Tomorrows Product- 
ion— RYERSON Hasnt 
failed Me Yet — 


A 
af 











Steel of all kinds in stock for Immediate Shipment. 
Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Boston, Jersey City. 
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IN DEFENSE OF 


CHISELING ... 


A practice which has brought verbal thunder- 
bolts from high places is weighed 


in the balance of Justice 


L. F. BOFFEY 


ENERAL JOHNSON 
larized the word ‘‘chiseler.”’ 


popu- 


He applied it without diserimina- 
tion to buyers and sellers alike who 
were accused or suspected of fore- 
ing prices below an industry’s own 
conception of fairness. 

Long before NRA, however, the 
word was widely used as a term of 
opprobrium for buyers, particular- 
ly those engaged in purchasing for 
large-scale operations. Especially 


in the halevon business decade 
which followed the war, constant 
references in speech and print were 
made to ‘‘chiseling’’ purchasing 
agents. 

From which might be drawn the 
assumption that industrialists were 
not satisfied with the course of 
prices even in that period of gen- 
eral prosperity. A correct assump- 
tion. When the boom was at its 
highest pitch a clamor arose against 
what an apt commentator called 
‘‘profitless prosperity.’’ Profitless, 
beeause prices failed to advance in 
keeping with the economic doctrine 
which preseribes rising prices as a 
concomitant of prosperity. 


“PRICES TOO LOW .. .” 

That economic heresy was gen- 
erally attributed to the chiseling 
tacties of purchasing agents. One 
president published 
and distributed widely a booklet in 
which he proudly announeed that 
he had fired his purchasing agent 
and taken over the buying func- 


corporation 


tion. His conception of the fune- 


Copyright 1934 by L. F. Boffey 


tion was to chide visiting salesmen 
because their prices were too low. 

Another prominent industrialist, 
writing for a business journal of 
large circulation, charged that it 
was common practice for purchas- 
ing agents to forge letters, tele- 
grams and quotations for the pur- 
pose of impressing one competitor 








GENERAL JOHNSON— 'chiseler— 


chiseler—chiseler—chiseler.”’ 





with the idea that others were cut 
ting established prices. 

It may be admitted that some 
purchasing agents at that time were 


liars and cheats, just as some are 
today. Then, as now, liars and 
cheats could be found in every 
other industrial vocation, and pre 
sumably in about the same propor 
The ty pieal 


purchasing agent, like other types 


tion as in purchasing. 


of intelligent business men, ranks 
fairly high in observing accepted 
standards of commercial honest) 
From a background of broad con 
tacts with purchasing agents in pre 
depression days, I submit that few 
followed tricky or 
methods to foree prices lower than 


unscrupulous 


sellers were willing to quote in the 
first stages of negotiation for a de 
sirable order. 
JUSTIFICATION 


But if 
pressure on the part of buyers 


chiseling is defined 


bring about lower prices, it must 
be conceded that purchasing agents 
generally were chiselers in thoss 
boom times. Conditions justified 
chiseling, both on economic and 
Nevertheless th: 


chiseling process was not particu 


social grounds. 


larly successful. The chisels wielded 
by buyers, for all the oute 
against them, made only faint dents 
in the granitelike structure 
prices. 

Mueh that is said and writt 
today of the vicious and unr 


strained competition preceding 1 
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depression is sheer claptrap. Every 
buyer whose experience and mem- 
ory cover the past decade knows 
that competition was restrained and 
emasculated by every device which 
commercial ingenuity could employ. 


There were trade associations in 
many industries, ostensibly engaged 
in legitimate activities but actually 


organized to fix and maintain 
prices. Without that objective they 
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EFFECT SLIGHT 

Against such conditions, chisel- 
ing was not particularly efficacious. 
That is demonstrated by the course 
of prices. From 1923 to 1929, the 
boom period, the general level of 
wholesale prices fluctuated within 
extremely narrow limits. At the 
end of the period, the price level 
was slightly higher than at the be- 
ginning. Naturally there were sharp 





Acme 


PRODUCTION — “Increased cumulatively each year, the volume in 1929 


reaching 3314 per cent over 1923.” 


could not have commanded suffi- 
cient membership and financial sup- 
port to keep alive. A reactionary 
Federal Trade commission encour- 
aged industries to meet in so-called 
trade practice conferences, there to 
formulate rules leading to price- 
fixing. True, the commission did 
not officially approve such rules, 
but its implied endorsement carried 
weight with concerns in the trade 
which ordinarily might have re- 
fused to follow bellwethers in the 
matter of pricing. 

A federal statute permitting ecom- 
binations to fix prices for export 
served as another convenient de- 
vice for extending control to domes- 
tie prices. An epidemic of mer- 
gers, reaching its peak when busi- 
ness volume was greatest, weeded 
out a large number of competitive 
units in the industrial field. 





CONSUMPTION 


brought into common usage the term ‘Technological Unemployment’. 


November 1934 


Variations in particular commodi- 
ties, but the trend as a whole was 
stationary. 

Superficially, it may seem that 
industry exercised great restraint 
in allowing price stability to pre- 
vail in an era of expansion and 
Actually, that stabil 
ity was tantamount to sharp price 


prosperity. 


inflation, although only one promi 
nent economist — Stuart Chase - 
appears to have discovered that 
fact. 

In those seven years of prosper- 
ity, production inereased ¢cumula- 
tively each year, the volume in 
1929 reaching 33 1/3 per cent over 
1923. Curiously, there were fewer 
buyers to absorb the production, 
for the number of gainfully em- 
ployed as production inereased. 
That phenomenon brought into 
common usage the term ‘‘techno- 
logical unemployment.’’ Among 
the masses there was no increased 
income with which to pay for the 
inereased production, for the ag- 
eregate income of workers varied 
but little in any of the seven years. 


PRIMING WITH CREDIT 


This ineonsistent, unsound and 
vicious system of production and 
pricing must have collapsed, for 


Acme 


“Curiously, there were fewer buyers . . . phenomenon 
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lack of buyers, long before 1929, 
except for the device of selling on 
long term credit and installment 
payments. For several years before 
the crash, business expansion was 
supported not by capability of con- 
sumers to pay for what they bought, 
but by their promise to pay out of 
future earnings. Virtually all the 
savings of mass production went 
to producers and stockholders, in- 
stead of being passed on to con- 
sumers in the form of lower prices 
That was 
simply a reverse form of price in- 


or inereased earnings. 


flation. 

To the extent that chiseling pre- 
vented general pyramiding of prices 
during the boom it was definitely 
serviceable and justified, both from 
social and economie points of view. 
If chiseling had been wholly effee- 
tive, to the point of reducing prices 
in conformity with inereased pro- 
duction, the depression might have 
been averted. Certainly its inten- 
sity would have been lessened, for 
the prevailing purchasing power 
would have absorbed a_ greater 
volume of production and thus 
maintained a greater volume of 
employment. 

From these premises follows the 
logical conclusion that chiseling was 
not the evil it was proclaimed to 
be in the days when 2-ear garages 
were assumed to be a symbol of 
permanent prosperity. If the con- 
clusion went no farther it would 
not be worth pointing out, except 
as a matter of historical interest. 
It has a definite bearing, however, 
on problems confronting the buyer 
in these days when the desire of 
every intelligent individual is to 
contribute to the rehabilitation of 
our social and industrial system. 


THE QUESTION 


To chisel or not to chisel against 
existing codes of so-called fair com- 
petition—that is the perplexity of 
buying today. 

The National Industrial Recoy- 
ery Act passed by the last congress 
established definite objectives. For 
example, to remove obstructions 
tending to diminish the amount of 
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commerce; to promote fullest pos- 
sible utilization of existing produe- 
tive capacities; to avoid undue re- 
striction of production; to inerease 
consumption of industrial and agri- 
cultural products; to reduce and 
relieve unemployment. 

Nowhere in the <Aect 
suggestion or provision that busi- 


is there a 


ness be permitted to fix prices, re- 
strict production, abolish standards 





Harris & Ewing 
L. F. BOFFEY 


of quality and performance, or 
have assurance of profits on a sub- 
On the 
contrary, in the early days of code- 


making both 


normal seale of operations. 


Roosevelt 
and Administrator Johnson publie- 
ly emphasized that profits must be 
subordinated to the fundamental 
purpose of improving employment 


President 


and general purchasing power. 

In the Act as drawn there was 
a single reference to the elimina- 
tion of ‘‘ destructive price-cutting. ’’ 
It occurred in a section, sinee elimi- 
nated, which empowered the Presi- 
dent to license business enterprises 
where that condition was found to 
exist. It requires a great stretch 
of imagination, however, to regard 
a ban on destructive price-cutting 
as equivalent to a guarantee of 
profitable prices to industry. 


GUARANTEED PROFITS 

A review of the senatorial dis- 
cussion which preceded passage of 
the Act, and the concern then ex- 
pressed as to the probable effect 


Page 


of codes on consumers, justifies th: 
conclusion that the Act would nevei 
if it 
had guaranteed or even suggested 
to fix 

basis 


have gone to the President 
that business be allowed 
prices on a_ profit-making 
without any responsibility for ex 
panding employment and produc 
tion. From his consistent and far 
visioned statements of national po! 
icy, an equally fair assumption is 
that the President would not hav: 
approved the Act had it contained 
such a suggestion or guarantee. 
Few of the codes formulated by 
industry and approved by a com 
placent administration adhere to 
that conception of the spirit and 
letter of the National 
Recovery Act. Sometimes openly 


Industria! 


sometimes surreptitiously, the codes 
authorize industry to eliminate fair 
as well as unfair competition, to 
curb production, to protect manu 
facturers, producers and distribu 
ters from the burden of their own 
inefficiency, to tax buyers with the 
sarrying charges of profligate and 
unused capital investment, to make 
sizable profits on low-seale opera 
tions and sales, and in general to 
pass on to the masses which have 
no surplus purchasing power the 
impossible and ineredible task of 
paying for industrial rehabilitation 


TARDY CORRECTION 

Somewhat tardily, the present 
National Recovery Administration 
has come to recognize the evils in 
herent in price-fixing and attendant 
provisions leading to undue restric 
Such 
sions, it appears, are not to be sane 
tioned in future codes. But with 
the bulk of industry already codi 
fied in one form or another, thé 
promised reform is not particular] 
significant. 
codes remain unchanged the rem 


tion of competition. prov 


So long as the existing 


edy is akin to locking the stable 


door after the horse is stolen. 
From current statements of NRA 
officials the impression is gleaned 
that business is to be persuaded o1 
cajoled into abandonment of trad 
practice provisions written in ear!) 
codes. In theory it is expected that 
Continued on pag 
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WHEN A FELLER NEEDS 
A FRIEND 
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There are times when a buyer needs 


a friend, and friendship is not a Hower 


that blossoms overnight 


HUNCH-BACKED story tell- 

er by the name of Aesop, who 
exhibited a knowledge of human 
nature that has rarely been sur- 
passed, is credited with the obser- 
vation that ‘‘Cireumstanees alter 
eases.’’ No one will seriously dis- 
pute the truth of this statement— 
least of all the purchasing execu- 
tive whose experience has been long 
enough to cover both a so-ealled 


‘‘buyer’s market’’ and a ‘‘seller’s 
market.’’ 

In the one instance he has been 
in a position to dispense his favors 
with a lordly and sometimes an ar- 
bitrary hand, to demand extraordi- 
nary or capricious items of service 
if he felt so inelined, and almost to 
dictate his own terms of purchase. 
In the other instance he may have 
been forced to squirm, plead, ea- 





Drawn by Ted Russell 


jole, and threaten in order to get 
delivery at any price. Both eon- 
ditions are probably bad. 

The point is: eases are certainly 
subject to considerable alteration 
over any period of time. 
PREPAREDNESS 

Your experienced purchasing ex- 
ecutive always has this picture in 
the background of his memory. He 











does not anticipate any immediate 
recurrence of the nightmare of pri- 
orities, diverted shipments, orders 
desperately placed with a dozen 
sources in the hope that one will 
make delivery. But he does recog- 
nize the fact that even under the 
most favorable buying conditions 
there are some elements of the 
seller’s market against which he 
must always be prepared — the 
emergency requisition that can be 
filled only by disrupting a manu- 
facturing schedule, the operating 
difficulty that can be solved only 
by the immediate and interested 
cooperation of the seller’s teehni- 
eal staff, the mean little part that 
under the very best of cireum- 
stances represents an acecommoda- 
tion rather than a profitable trans- 
action on the part of the supplier. 

These are the times when a buyer 
needs a friend, and friendship is 
not a flower that blossoms over- 
night. 

He knows that while the change 
from one type of market to another 
is seldom without warning, it can 
develop with startling suddenness. 
He reealls the upward surge of 
some commodity markets and the 
disastrous breaks in others. He 
remembers when the process of 
healthy expansion suddenly became 
a fevered boom, and when, more 
recently, one newspaper announced 
that ‘‘The depression is over; the 
panie is on.’’ 

And he wants to be prepared. 
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SELLER'S MARKET 

A few months ago, even before 
the recent upturn in business had 
Paul Ny- 


recognized au- 


become noticeable, Dr. 
strom, nationally 
thority on marketing and distribu- 
tion, announced in a publie confer- 
ence at Washington that we had 
already entered a seller’s market, 
and his statement was greeted with 
laughter and jeers by the manufac- 
turers and sellers who made up the 
greater part of his audience. Yet 
that statement was made in all 
good faith, and is supported by the 
considered judgment of many econ- 
omists and students of business 
who are accustomed to go beneath 
the superficialities in forming their 
opinions. 

For example, inventories gener- 
ally are not excessive, particularly 
in the later stages of manufacture 
and distribution; demand is defi- 
nitely on the upgrade, with strong 
influences at work to have the price 
level follow suit. Higher prices are 
one of the stated aims of present 
national policy, and there is suf- 
ficient confidence in the accomplish- 
ment of that aim to justify Presi- 
dent Roosevelt within the past fort- 
night in predicting the restoration 
of the present 5 per cent deduction 
from governmental salaries (a total 
restoration-of 15 per cent within 
the year) in order to compensate 
While 


some of these influences, as well as 


for inereased living costs. 


certain marketing and _= contract 
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conditions imposed by code, ar 
artificial rather than economic 
their nature, they are nevertheless 
factors which must be considered 
in any analysis of the market situ 
ation, and which are being felt 
greater or less 
chasers. 


degree by pu 


All of which indicates the ad\ 
ability of seeing to it that the rm 
lationship between buyer and selle) 
is sound, cordial, and mutually sat 
isfactory. That is a sensible polic 
And the time to d 
velop such a relationship is befor 


at all times. 


the emergency arises. 
MERGERS 

A few years ago we lived in th 
era of mergers. Searcely a da 
went by without the report of suc 
business consolidations. For thi 
most part they fell within two main 
classifications, known, in technical 
terminology, as horizontal and ve1 
tical integration of industry. 

Horizontal integration consists 
the combination of two or mor 
business organizations engaged 
the same general line of endeayv: 
as, for example, a combination 
two manufacturers of typewriters 
or two mill supply distributors, 
two railroads. It is a normal pros 
ess of expansion, seeking great 
profits and a stronger position 
the field through additional volun 
and the elimination of mueh dup 
effort and 
through the elimination of son 


cated expense, al 


direct competition. 








FRIEND IN NEED — is, of course, a friend indeed. But special shipments, rush shipments, 
critical shipments, often are made possible only by friendship. 
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Vertical integration consists of 
the combination under one manage- 
ment or corporate control of two 
or more successive steps in an in- 
dustrial process, as, for example, 
an automobile manufacturer’s pur- 
chase of steel mills, glass works, or 
coal mines, or his acquisition of re- 
tail distributing outlets. The mo- 
tives for this type of integration 
are not as simple as those in the 
other ease. 

To a certain extent, it is quite 
reasonable to expect that if others 
ean make a profit in such related 
lines of industry, the manufacturer 
has a similar opportunity, and this 
is doubtless a consideration. But 
it is rarely the whole purpose of the 
move, or even the primary motive. 
It is more frequently a ease of busi- 
ness insurance, for no great enter- 
prise ean afford to place itself in 
a position of utter dependence on 
some outside source for an essential 
part of his product or upon a single 
outside agency to dispose of his 
product. Any one of a score of 
circumstances might arise to dis- 
turb that arrangement and the 
whole operation is shut down in 
consequence. 


SEVERAL SOURCES 

A comparable situation exists in 
normal purchasing routine, which 
recognizes the good sense of having 
two or more alternative sources of 
supply for each material. And on 
the distribution end, we have 
known banks, even in the heyday 
of open-handed credit, to look with 
disfavor upon an _ arrangement 
whereby a manufacturer contracts 
to market even so much as a quar- 
ter or a third of his production 
through a single distributor or 
chain. There is too much likeli- 
hood that the distributor may some- 
time find it to his advantage to 
leave. these goods collecting dust 
upon his shelves while he pushes 
the sale of a competitive product, 
or that he may withdraw from 
some major part of the territory 
that he is expected to cover. 

Projecting this line of thought 
just a little farther, it is fair to 
say that this sort of consolidation 
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(which is still rather prevalent even 
in these days of non-expansion, 
which complicates rather than sim- 
plifies the problems of management, 
which involves a large investment 
and enterprise in unfamiliar fields, 
and which represents a form of or- 
ganization control so dangerous to 
the general economic welfare that 
it has been frowned upon as a basis 
for ecodifying industries under the 
New Deal) is prompted chiefly by 
an unsatisfactory relationship—or 
the fear of an unsatisfactory rela- 
tionship—between buyer and sup- 
plier. 

But the coneern that is unable 
or unwilling to assume the great 
cost of such a method, or desirous 
of maintaining its own identity 
and individual status, has yet an- 
other way in which to achieve that 
element of safety. That way is the 
development of satisfactory buyer- 
seller relationships through the 
purchasing department. 


MUTUAL SATISFACTION 
What are the elements of such 
a satisfactory relationship ? 





Acme 


CONTACT — Here, let's talk 


“a 


this thing over... . 
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1. Mutual loyalty. The curse 
of a business built wholly on price 
competition is its utter defenseless- 
ness against that same competitive 
weapon. A eustomer won on the 
sole argument of a dollar a thou- 
sand units or 50 cents a ton is a 
fickle asset, and the chances are 
better than even that he ean be 
lured away by any competitor who 
is willing to dangle the same sort 
of bait. Conversely a source of sup- 
ply which has been beaten down 
to the subsistence level, or below, is 
quite justified in relinquishing that 
portion of his business to make 
room for a more favorable contract. 

Through necessity, or the foree 
of circumstances, a certain buyer 
and seller may have been ‘‘keeping 
company’’ for many months or 
years, with every outward indica 
tion of perfect harmony and ae- 
cord. But suddenly one or the 
other is jilted, and the unfortunate 
suitor, deposed in favor of a more 
courtly or opulent rival, is foreed 
to start all over again to ingratiate 
himself in another allianee. It is 
another ease when a feller needs a 
friend. 

Of course it may be more than 
a matter of price; that is merely 
used by way of illustration because 
it is one of the more common eauses 
of disagreement. But let us not 
fall into the error of belittling the 
price factor. It is an essential con- 
sideration of every transaction and 
it is one of the particular respon 
sibilities of the purchaser. But cer- 
tainly the relationship should be 
such that two intelligent business 
men ean get together and_ say, 
‘*Here, let’s talk this thing over so 
that we can adjust our differences, 
or at least understand one an- 
other,’’ rather than simply break- 
ing off the business association 
without regard to the cost and ef- 
fort of finding something to replace 
it, and without the slightest pang 
of mutual regret. 


SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Business and industry, as we are 
learning more and more clearly 


Continued on page 23 
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AS 


A PARTNER 


Efficiency demands cooperation 


between management and pur- 


chasing in today’s business 


HOWARD T. LEWIS 


Professor of Marketing, 
Harvard Graduate School 


HOSE purchasing officers who 

have seriously attempted to fol- 
low developments within their field 
have acquired a conviction concern- 
ing the seope of the purchasing 
function which, although it would 
have astonished the old-time pur- 
chasing agent, is not even now as 
generally accepted by many busi- 
ness leaders as might be wished. 
Therein lies a very real challenge 
The 


answer to this challenge must rest 


to the purchasing fraternity. 


upon the acquisition by purchasing 
officers of a more sympathetie un- 
derstanding of the larger problems 
of business management. Some pur- 
chasing officers, when facts appear 
perfectly clear to them, grow im- 
patient with those who seem blind 
to these facts. 

We are constantly asserting the 
We 
meet more or less regularly to re- 
new our faith. We write articles 
about it—though chiefly in maga- 
zines read only by purchasing men. 
All this is well. It has been both 
a necessary and natural develop- 


importance of our function. 


ment that, in expanding the con- 
ception of purchasing to its present 
scope, buyers have been concerned 
primarily with their own immedi- 
ate problems. Sueh an approach 
has brought to light the fact that 
purchasing ean make many sub- 
stantial contributions to efficient 
business management, and a great 
deal of effort has been expended to 


impress upon management the 


value of these contributions. 

All this has been important and 
desirable. But in making sueh an 
approach to the problem, we have 
been tempted to exclude from ¢on- 
sideration those problems of busi- 
ness Management which, however 
definitely bearing upon purchasing 
policies at some points, also involve 
other’ problems of less obvious con- 
cern to the purchasing officer. In 
short, when a problem has involved 
other functions than purchasing, 
we have been disposed to rule it 
out of consideration on the ground 
that it is for management to settle. 
In attempting to define properly 





the scope of our own function, 
have been extremely careful not 
exceed its limits. 

From the standpoint of perso: 
relationship with others in the cor 
pany, this is as it should be; bi 
from the standpoint of truly qu 
fying ourselves for the very « 
ception of purchasing to which 
pledge allegiance, this is unforti 
nate. 
ficer 


In short, the purchasing 
would be all that 
should be must make a distinet a 


who 


positive effort to understand m 
agement problems even though 
their solution he is given but si 
consideration. 
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UNDERSTANDING —P.A''s should become acquainted 
with production methods and problems. 
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I suspect that one reason why 
management frequently fails to 
comprehend our point of view is 
that we fail to see management’s 
problem in its entirety and there- 
fore are unable to formulate our 
own case effectively. It may well 
be that we are just as biased and 
as narrow in our views as we some- 
times charge the sales and produe- 
tion managers with being. The 
point is not that the thinking pur- 
chasing officer fails to see that there 
are many purchasing problems 
which have management implica- 


‘tions. It is rather that he does 


not realize the broader basis upon 
which these decisions must be made. 


UNDERSTANDING 


Yet such an understanding is es- 
sential if we are to discuss most 
effectively the purchasing implica- 
tions and wisely to exercise a bal- 
anced judgment when called upon 
to do so. It is highly important 
that we try to visualize the general 
manager’s position, to understand 
the broad questions with which he 
is concerned, and to see how and 
why he acts as he does. Only so 
ean we hope to lay an adequate 
basis upon which to build a proper 
appreciation of the significance of 
purchasing. 


What is this management fune- 
tion? As I am using it, the term 
‘‘management’’ refers to the active 
eontrol and guidance of a business 
by those directly in charge of its 
operations. It purposely excludes 
other types of interest, such as 
bankers and others who may pro- 
vide the eapital; stockholders, who 
in the last analysis are the owners 
and to whom management is re- 
sponsible; and governmental agen- 
cies in so far as they affect opera- 
tions. Management’s task is that 
of immediate and active responsi- 
bility for the coordination of labor 
and other personnel in the work of 
production and of sales, function- 
ing through a properly balanced 
organization. It is with problems 
related to this over-all function 
that I urge purchasing officers to 
acquaint themselves. 


THE EXecwu’ 





SUBSIDIARIES 


Let me be more specific. One 
question which must finally be 
settled by management is that of 
whether to manufacture or to pur- 
chase certain supplies or parts re- 
quired in the operation of the com- 
pany. 

The Bell Shipping Box Co.,* a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Bell 
Chemical Co., was organized in 
1905 to manufacture box shooks for 
the shipping cases used by the par- 
ent company. The executives of 
the Bell Chemical Co. hoped that 
their company, in addition to being 
in a position to secure economically 
over half its shook requirements 
from a company-owned _ plant, 
would receive fair prices on shooks 
from other manufacturers for the 
remainder of its requirements. The 
policy was apparently successful 
for a considerable time. 


When the World war came, with 
its enormous demand for shipping 
boxes and erates, the company was 
very fortunate in having its own 
souree of supply for shooks. Fol- 
lowing the war, shook manufac 
turers generally found that their 
plants had been overexpanded. This 
led to drastie price cutting with 
the result that the Bell Chemica! 
Co. was in a position to buy shooks 
in the open market more cheaply 
than they could be produced by its 
own subsidiary. It continued, how 
ever, to take the entire output of 
its subsidiary, paying the higher 
prices without question. Another 
complicating feature was the sup- 
planting of wooden containers by 
paper boxes and corrugated con- 
tainers. 


P. A. MOVES 


In 1928 the purchasing director 
of the Bell Chemieal Co. announced 
a policy of buying supplies from 
subsidiaries only when they were 
able to meet competitive prices 
a policy to which the management 
of the Bell Shipping Box Co. vio- 


*Although all company names in this 
article are fictitious, the companies so 
referred to are actual concerns. 
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lently objected. The subsidiary 
maintained that it was in a position 
to produce the company’s require- 
ments, that it needed the business 
to maintain reasonably efficient 
operation, that there was a con- 
siderable investment of funds in 
plant equipment, that a labor foree 
had been gathered which depended 
upon the shipping box company for 
its livelihood, and that selling the 
plant would result in heavy finan- 
cial losses, owing to the fact that 
other shook manufacturers were at- 
tempting to dispose of their plants 
because of the competition from 


Continued on page 25 





STEEL vs. ALUMINUM 


HE railroads’ answer to the 

challenge of aviation, in the de- 
velopment of light-weight stream- 
lined trains for transcontinental 
service, is focusing attention on a 
keen competitive situation in which 
the producers of steel and the pro- 
ducers of aluminum are striving 
for preference in the specifications 
for this latest type of rail equip- 
ment. 

The ordinary steel train in gen- 
eral operation weighs about 3300 
pounds per lineal foot. The Bur- 
lington ‘‘Zephyr,’’ pioneer among 
the streamlined flyers, succeeded in 
reducing this figure to about 1000 
pounds per lineal foot by the use 
of stainless steel. Union Pacific's 
‘*M-10001,’’ which in recent weeks 
set a new all-rail speed record of 
about 57 hours from Los Angeles 
to New York, is an aluminum 
product weighing some 850 pounds 
per lineal foot. 

A considerable portion of the 
$300,000,000 PWA loan for rail- 
road equipment is to be used in 
the construction of seven additional 
trains of this type. Three of these 
are being built of high-tensile 
steel, two of aluminum, one of a 
combination of the two materials, 
and the seventh of stainless steel. 
In addition to this group, two 
trains are reported as in process of 
fabrication, with specifications eall- 


ing for stainless steel. 
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BUSINESS BOOK 





OF THE MONTH 


A comprehensive, critical review of one 


of the important new books every 


purchasing executive should read 


MONG the celebrated 
ders which have earned a place 


rejoin- 


in the library of elassic repartee, is 
that of the brusque old generalis- 
simo who was approached by a pub- 
lisher with the request that he pre- 
pare a volume of memoirs. ‘‘Sirs,”’ 
he replied, ‘* Il am too busy making 
It is dif. 
ficult to find his counterpart in 


history to write history.’’ 


modern times. 

The present national administra- 
tion is by all odds the most literary 
group that has ever presided at 
Washington. The Chief Executive 
has twice broken into the best seller 
lists since taking office, while the 
members of his immediate family 
appear as radio commentators, col- 
umnists in the household journals, 
fiction. 


and ereators of juvenile 


The Seeretary of Agriculture 
writes on religion. The Director 
of the Emergeney Council produces 
a novel. The former Administra- 
tor for Industrial Reeovery turns 
to autobiography as a means of 
self expression, and his amazing 
secretary threatens, ‘‘I, too, plan 
to write a book.’’ 


EMOTIONS PREVAIL 

Now the Seeretary of the In- 
terior offers what purports to be 
a treatise on planned national econ- 
omy. 


As such, his viewpoint and 
his arguments should be received 
with thoughtful consideration. Un- 
fortunately, however, his essay has 
turned out to be far more in the 


nature of a political harangue, the 
sort of thing that may be pleasing 
faith, but 
something less than persuasive or 


to those of the same 


convineing to those who may turn 
to the volume in an honest seareh 
for enlightenment. The basie con- 
cept—the philosophy of the New 
Deal, 


mocracyv 


here termed the New De- 
is present in these pages, 
but so underscored and loaded with 
epithets and categorical pronounce- 
ments that it must be winnowed 
and sifted with more than ordinary 
care to find the true kernel. 

Mr. Ickes reveals himself as a 
man who is honestly and enthusias- 
That 
very enthusiasm, and the intoler- 


tically a believer in his job. 
anee which it generates, seem to 
have blinded him to some essential 
factors, and to have led him into 
various excesses of speech and of 
thought. He will find few who 
disagree with his righteous indig- 
nation against the ruthless exploi- 
tation of our natural and human 
resources and against all forms of 
special privilege. His oft-reiter- 
ated slogan of ‘‘the greatest good 
of the greatest number’’ has been 
piously proclaimed as the guiding 
principle of every diverse political 
faction in our national history. 
But the interpretation of what is 
good and how it shall be attained 
is a point on which opinion is 
searcely unanimous, and there are 
many good citizens who will refuse 
to eonsider their disagreement a 








The New 
Harold L. Ickes, secretary of 


Democracy,  })\ 


Public Works 
Administrator, Administrato 


the Interior, 


ot the Petroleum Code, Chair 
man of the National Resources 
Board, Chairman of the Com 
National 
Power Policy, ete., ete. Pub 
lished by W. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., New York. 
#1.50. 


mittee on Electric 
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SECRETARY ICKES 


crime. And when his logic le: 
him apparently to the conclusion 
that the business of government 
the government of business, ther: 
are many who will believe that 
has strayed far off on a tangent 
from his original premise. 
CONTRADICTIONS 

On many points Mr. Ickes aj 
pears to be quite in accord wit 


Continued on pag 
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has been the more cautious attitude 
displayed by the administration so 
far as its general policy is con- 
cerned. A compromise apparently 
has been effected with the bankers ; 
talk of a central bank has subsided ; 
the NRA, or at least certain phases 
of it, have undergone or are under- 
going changes, and there are indi- 
eations that an improvement in 
business is to get under way gradu- 
ally. Nevertheless, many policies 
are still being followed which are 
disconcerting to the average busi- 
ness man. 
Pre-election 
great importance as this one was 


campaigns of as 


in many parts of the country are 
not conducive to business expansion 
and the fact that during October 
little change was apparent in the 
eurrent level of general business, 
even allowing for seasonal varia- 
tions, was favorably regarded in 
many circles. Now that election is 
over and the New Deal has been 
approved generally at the polls by 
the largest majority 
party, the program can proceed un- 
hampered by opposition. 

In the industrial field operations 
in early November were at approxi- 


given any 





PRODUCTION 


mately the level of a year ago, but 
the present situation is somewhat 
improved in that we now have a 
more stable monetary unit whereas 
in the elosing months of 1933 the 
value of the being 
pushed downward at a rapid rate. 


dollar was 


The labor question at present is 
still unsettled and unemployment, 
together with the large relief de 
mands, is a problem much in need 
of solution. 

The truce asked for by the Presi 
dent in employer-employe relation- 
ships has not been worked out and 
there are indications of more seri 
ous troubles as a result of the less 
conciliatory attitude displayed to 
ward labor in the recent disturb 
ances. 

Although unemployment is esti- 
mated to be less than a year ago, 
relief costs are actually higher, for 
savings of the unemployed have 
been depleted. Demands on federal 
relief organizations continue to 
mount and no doubt will rise fur- 
ther as the winter progresses unless 
a sharp expansion in business oe- 


1. Average 1923-25, 100 129 4. Year Ago, 84 

2. Peak, June 1929, 129 5. Month Ago, 73 

3. Low, July 1932, 58 6. Current Rate, 71 

100 
84 
73 
71 
HE pre-election expansion in 58 ecurs—a thing which does not ap 
business activity, which was pear probable at present. Irregu- 
generally looked for because of the lar improvement in the coming 
pump-priming efforts of the gov- months is expected in some cireles, 
ernment, failed to materialize to but nothing spectacular is looked 
any extent. Despite this, however, for. 

conditions seem more sound than a The volume of retail sales ¢con- 
month ago and sentiment has im- tinues to compare favorably with 
proved generally in recent weeks. last year; the best showing is in the 
4 One ot the reasons for this change i 5 3 77 5 3 agricultural dist riets where higher 


farm prices and the distribution of 
AAA funds has given farmers more 
with which to buy than they have 
had for several seasons. Sales in 
general, however, are being held up 
chiefly because the government has 
been distributing money at a rate 
equal to about one-sixth of the total 
volume of retail sales as shown by 
the 1933 census. 

In addition there is much talk of 
a larger public works’ program for 
1935 which, if adopted, it is feared 
will further unbalanee the budget 
and bring real inflation one step 
nearer. If the possibility of infla- 
tion by the issuance of greenbacks 
were removed from the general out- 
look by more definite indications 
than have appeared to date, the 
general situation would be much 
improved. With a good portion of 
the national debt maturing in the 
next year and demands for immedi- 
ate payment of veterans’ bonus be- 
coming more than audible, the ad- 
ministration eonfronts one of the 
biggest problems it has yet been 
And the fu- 
ture course of business is depend- 
ent on its solution to a marked ex- 
tent. 


ealled upon to solve. 
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SMALL 
ARC 
WELDER 





EMANDS for an are welder which can be used 

on thin sheets, plates and shapes by garages, 
metal-working shops and industrial plants are met by 
a new small motor-generator unit announced by the 
Lineoln Electrie Co., Cleveland. This new welder ean 
be supplied for use on any alternating current power 
line ineluding 110 volt cireuit. In addition to these 
features it is priced within reach of the average small 
garage or metal-working shop. 

The makers claim this new welder, known as the 
SA 75, is the first unit ever built which will deliver 
as low as 20 amperes at the are without the use of 
auxiliary devices. As a result, an entirely new field 
of applieation for are welding is opened up. 


NOVEL 
INK 
BOTTLE 





ENERAL PENCIL CO., Jersey City, N. J., will 

introduce during the middle of November five 
new inks. These inks have been tested by the New 
York Testing Laboratory and will not corrode steel 
pens, attack rubber sacks in fountain pens, nor will 
they clog fountain pens. General’s ink does not bleach 
or discolor after being under a ultra violet ray ma- 
chine equivalent to 200 years of natural ageing, it 
was found. 

The carton and bottle have smartness and a triple 
purpose. The bottle has ridges around to prevent 
The labels are printed on aluminum foil 
and the cap is chromium plated. The eartons are 
printed in yellow with the second color the same 


slipping. 


NEW PRODUCTS & IDEAS 


Paae 


shade as the ink that it contains. After the ink 
used, the bottle makes a handy cocktail shaker or at 
tractive lamp base. In either ease it is appropriat: 
for home or office. 

Lamp or shaker accessories will be sent for 2 


cents in stamps. 


STRETCH- 
LESS 
GOGGLE 





panes: headband features the new gogel 
announced recently by Buell W. Nutt, president 
Safety Equipment Service Co., Cleveland. The ni 
goggle is of unusually light weight—21,, ounces 

the novel construction of the headband provides 
easy, permanent adjustment to fit any head size. Onc: 
properly adjusted it need never be changed during 
the life of the goggle. There is no necessity for ¢o1 
stantly shortening the headband, thus increasing th: 
pressure of the goggle against the face. Perspiration 
oil, grease, age—all natural enemies of elastic head 
bands—have no effect on it. Samples will be suppli: 
on request. 


TIES SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ERRARD CO., INC., Chicago, has devel yped 

new model semi-automatic machine designed 
tying all types of corrugated, fiber and wooden shij 
ping containers. Ties are made at a rate of 20 or mors 
a minute. The machine, which is portable and weighs 
75 pounds, ties or knots the wire under the bund 
and euts it off in a manner that leaves no rough edges 
Tension is adjustable to any size package or ¢o1 
tainer. Bundles tied by this process are acceptabl 
for United States mailing. It is mounted on a specia 
steel table easily moved to the desired location. 


RUBBER ELECTRICAL TAPE 


F. GOODRICH CoO., Akron, O., is placing on the 
e market a new type of rubber tape. This mend 
ing and electrie tape is 90 per cent pure rubber and 
a single thickness has tested to 8000 volts, it 
claimed. The new product has been tested and listed 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Continued on page 
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OMMODITIES 





STEEL 


Production of iron and _ steel in- 
ereased in October after declining 





for four months, but the current 
rate of output is only slightly above 25 per cent of 
vapacity. A further increase in demand for steel is 
expected in the near future as automobile production 
gets under way. No price changes are contemplated 
by the industry. 


RUBBER 


Crude rubber prices dropped to 13 
cents a pound in early November 





as dissention arose in regard to the 
restriction program. Early 1935 exports from pro- 
ducing countries are to be limited to 75 per cent of 
production. The tire price advance of 121% to 25 per 
eent was laid by makers to higher production costs. 
Stocks of crude rubber in the United States are larger 


than a year ago. 


PETROLEUM 


Concerted action against illegal oil 
production, particularly in Texas, 





resulted in a decided firming of 
gasoline prices in the mid-West, but mid-Continent 
erude oil was quoted at 92 cents, the price prevailing 
so far this year. Bulk gasoline prices strengthened 
following a withdrawal of cheap grades made from 
**hot’’ oil. 


COTTON 


Raw cotton was quoted slightly 
above 12 cents a pound Jin early 





November, but trading was unusu- 
ally light. The cotton export situation is unfavorable 
with shipments about half as large as a year ago. 
Cotton goods are being produced at a higher rate 
than since May, but buying is limited and prices are 
weak. 
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At Production of lumber was curtailed 
x a in late October, but orders rose in 
the period and exceeded output by 
a fair margin. Prices have shown no change recently. 
Lumber stocks are large, and the industry continues 


to operate at much below capacity. 


COPPER 


Demand for copper improved 


slightly in late October and the 





price remained unchanged at nine 
cents. Foreign sales were well-sustained, with prices 
advancing somewhat. In the first three quarters of 
1934 copper exports were more than double those of 


oO» 


the same period of 1933. 


\=5 ZINC 
yw Sales of zine in late October were 


= __ +. larger than for several months. but 





prices weakened and current orders 
were placed at 5.80¢ to 3.82l5¢ a pound, the lowest 
price this vear. Reports that output will be eurtailed 


further have been received. 


—Hi= COAL 


yf . . 
@ “AL MS ~November as the season of heavy 
Co ((S gee C : 


Prices remained unchanged in early 
household demand started. Senti- 
ment in the industry favors continuation of the code. 
Coal above ground in hands of industrial users and 


at retail yards was 3.1 per cent under a year ago. 






(> ~ PAPER 

* 

Demand for wrapping paper and 
boxboard has increased seasonally, 
—————=—- but the gain was somewhat irregu- 
lar and not shared by all grades. The newsprint 


situation is uncertain, particularly in regard to prices. 
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WHO GETS THE ORDER? 


The Era of Codes has brought with it a wide assortment of com- 


plications for the purchasing agent. The problem below is typical 


UPPOSING you are a purchaser. You have sent 

out a request for quotations and have tabulated 
the bids in terms of net delivered costs. Any one of 
the following situations may develop. In each ease, 
to whom would you give the order? 


1. The bids are all within a reasonably narrow 
range. 

2. Same as (1) except that one bid is abnormally 
low and one is abnormally high. 


5. <All bids are identical. 

4. Same as (3) except for one bid below the 
general level. 

5. The sales manager of one bidder phones to 
say, ‘* You have our quotation, but we want to be sure 
of the order; what do we have to do to get it?’’ 


6. All companies bid in accordance with your 
specifications. One, however, includes an alternative 
proposal giving promise of satisfactory service at a 


considerable saving. 


Who gets the order? 


NE purchasing executive to whom these situations 
were outlined, works on the following policy: 


1. I assume that no bids are invited from manu- 
facturers whose responsibility is at all questionable. 
This is normal competition ; the low bidder is entitled 
to the business, service being equal. If the difference 
in quotations is negligible, I would favor a seller with 
whom I had actual favorable experience, and who is 
familiar with our special requirements as to quality 
and deliveries. 

2. High and low bidders should be permitted to 
re-check their figures. I have known eases where the 
low bidder reports that he is unable to detect any 
error in the first computation but can shave his price 
another five per cent. If the check-up results in either 
of the revised bids being low, other vendors should 








also be permitted to revise their bids. Then low 
bidder is entitled to the order, subject to the sam: 
qualifications noted above. 


+. In this ease I would suspect the influence o 
either a strong trade association or a tight code bi 
hind the situation. I would place the order with the 
firm we had previously dealt with, if that experienc 
were satisfactory. If the uniform price is excessivel) 
high and certain suppliers appear to be in a position 
where they can and should make a better offer, it 
might help the future situation to divide the orde: 
among several bidders or to place it with a distant 
supplier who would otherwise be entitled to less favor 
able consideration. 


4. The low bidder is entitled to the order. It is 
wise, however, to make some special investigation and 


be sure of his ability to deliver in accordance with th: 
requirements of the order. 


5. This proposition should receive no considera 
tion whatever. The bidder has had his chance in open 
and direct competition, and must abide by that di 
cision. These tacties are not uncommon, but they ar 
rarely repeated more than once or twice if the pu 
chasing policy is firm and is made clear to the selle 


6. The alternative proposal is entitled to ever 
consideration and should be checked with engineering 
or shop departments to determine whether it actual! 
meets the requirements and will do the job. If it is 
satisfactory, bids should be reopened on the new basis 
and other bidders invited to consider the new specifi 
cation. In this ease, the company that originally mad 
the proposal has earned a preferred position and 
should be favored on the initial order unless thei 
price is way out of line. It is frequently the cas 
that such proposals involve patented or protect: 
equipment or processes, and then of course there is nh 
competition except as compared with the buyer’s ow: 
original specifieation. 


if THe Executive PURCHASER welcomes communications from its readers comment- 7 
it ing on this problem and presenting other viewpoints as to its solution. 5) 
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A collection of noteworthy remarks 
made by newsworthy people on 
topics of current interest 


“‘1F the government and the banks continue in the 

role of antagonists, it will involve the gravest ¢on- 
sequences to our country, perhaps even the destrue- 
tion of many institutions and principles we have long 
held dear.’’—Jackson E. Reynolds, president, First 
National Bank, New York. 


“ul ° ‘ ° . ° ' > . 
HE time is ripe for an alliance of all forces in- 


tent upon the business of recovery. 

In such an allianee will be found business and 
banking, agriculture and industry, and labor and eap- 
ital. What an all-American team that is! The pos- 
sibilities of such a team kindle the imagination—they 
encourage our determination—they make easier the 
tasks of those in your government who are leading it. 

The nation does not merely trust or hope that we 
will do our duty—the nation is justified in expecting 
that we will do our duty.’’—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
president, United States of America. 


ae TREMENDOUS sphere of activity now in the 

United Kingdom is controlled in the publie in- 
terest partly by the cooperation of committees, pri- 
vate people engaged in private enterprise, with com- 
mittees appointed by the government and partly by 
direct activities on the responsibility of the govern- 
ment. It has taken place very quietly. It is an in- 
teresting speculation to put forward the idea that 
possibly now in the economie field we are following 
changes that are going on in the rest of the world 
without anything that can be deseribed as a revolu- 
tion in just the same way as in the political field we 
have done in the past. We in England had no French 
Revolution, but a revolution has taken place in so- 
ciety with results no less striking than those produced 
by the French Revolution. Possibly also in the eco- 
nomic field that sort of development has been going 
on and will go on.’’—Sir George Schuster, financial 
adviser to the British Government. 


4i y ° . 
ATIONAL economic planning under govern- 


ment control can never succeed in a democ- 
racy. Centralized control of industry is impossible 
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“QUOTATION MARKS” 


except by coercion and compulsion and would be de- 
structive of private enterprise and democratie¢ insti 
tutions. The essence of democracy is freedom otf 
choice, freedom to change.’’—W. B. Bell, President 
of the Chemical Alliance. 


“’ EUDGED by prevailing business practice before 

the NRA, the codes must be partly aequitted of 
the responsibility for the price-fixing tendeneies of 
business; for in recent years unregulated market re- 
lationships have not been fully competitive. Some 
industries are dominated by industrial giants. In 
others, collusive price fixing has a long history. Still 
others are accustomed to follow the prices of a leader, 
as Sheep follow a bellwether. In the first enthusiasm 
of eode making, prices responded sharply, but except 
in certain industries with a record of suecessful price 
control before NRA, it is doubtful if prices under the 
codes have attained a level higher than is required 
to meet the increased operating costs incident to code 
wages and hours.’’—Dr. Corwin D. Edwards, teehni- 
eal adviser to Consumers’ Advisory Board, NRA, 


“== HERE are more than 10,000,000 persons in the 

United States over the age of 60 vears. If we 
could find a way to permit these men and women, now 
without means or earning capacity, to remain in their 
homes, it would mean a much lower cost to society 
and preserve the self respect ot a eroup we should 
love and seek to aid.’’**—Royval S. Copeland, U. 8S. 
Senator from New York. 


” HE railroad industry is In no position to furnish 


unnecessary or wasteful employment, and if if 
continues to carry such a load, it is very likely to lose 
the opportunities which in the end will mean more 
traffic and more employment. The choice is between a 
live and growing industry and one which carries the 
germs of decay. I would say the same if the railroads 
were publicly instead of privately operated, for the 
outside competition would still exist, and no govern- 
ment ean afford to operate an industry on a subsidized 


Continued on page 80 
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IN DEFENSE OF CHISELING 


Continued from page 9 } 


business will surrender privileges 
it has aequired under the codes, 
since such surrender will be in the 
public interest. 

That theory is not tenable. Busi- 
ness wrote the sort of codes it 
wanted and it will not lightly give 
them up. From the beginning of 
NRA it was apparent that no 
thought of interdependence of in- 
dustry entered into code writing. 
Each industry sought only its own 
immediate prosperity in formulat- 
ing its code. 


ABOUT FACE 


There has been no marked change 
in that self-centered attitude 
particular industries. It is futile 
to expect the interests which de- 


of 


manded and secured codes in con- 
travention of the real spirit of the 
Recovery Act to yield voluntarily 
to that spirit now. 

Yet such yielding is essential to 
recovery. It entails 
recognition of principles more im- 


permanent 


portant than immediate profits to 
business. Those principles are writ- 
ten or implied in the Reeovery Act. 
They demand that sweating of labor 
be abolished ; that purchasing power 
be inereased by the payment of liv- 
ing wages to those ranking lowest 
in the seale of ability and oeeupa- 
that 
from increased wages be balaneed 


tion; higher eosts resulting 
by writing off unwise, watered or 
idle capital investment; that con- 
sumption be stimulated by pricing 
goods on the basis of normal pro- 
duction instead of subnormal de- 
mand; that dividends be passed or 
paid from surplus accumulations 
of earlier profitable vears, not ex- 
acted from current earnings; that 
a sound relation between prices of 
industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts be established and maintained ; 
that interdependence of industry 
be recognized by prohibiting profits 
to any major group until all groups 
show evidence of participating in 
the upswing to prosperity. 





COMMON SENSE 


Not a bit of it. 
common sense. 


Idealism ? Just 
The Recovery Act 
pointed the way to these things. 
Its appeal was to intelligence, not 
altruism. 
nant of individuals 


and corporations, and no act of 


Selfishness is a 
characteristic 


Congress could abolish it. 
It would 
seem that the great minds of busi- 


ishness need not be silly. 


ness to which tribute is constantly 
paid should have recognized that 
commercial interests would be fur- 
thered by 
gain for future security and pros- 


sacrificing immediate 
perity. 

Since the majority of those great 
minds refused then and still refuse 
to aecept the principles outlined, 
those believing in the principles 
are justified in applying power to 
enforce instru- 
ment of power is the buyer’s chisel. 


acceptance. One 

So long as productive capacity 
is in excess of demand, price-fixing 
and kindred provisions in codes 
cannot prevail against buying re- 
sistance. Nor need that resistance 
be belligerent. It is common knowl- 
edge that virtually all codes are 
violated today and that most of 
the 
urged by sellers. 


violations are proposed and 


CODE BUSTING 

Hence the problem of the buyer 
is whether or not 
participate in code violations. The 
individual, responsible to his own 
conscience, will decide that point 
for himself. My opinion, submitted 
for what it is worth, is that it is 
moral buying procedure to help in 
breaking down unmoral eodes. A 
buyer who acts to curb monopolistic 
practices contributes to the only 
sound and fundamental plan for 
Probably he 
will be actuated less by that desire 


permanent recovery. 


than an intent to protect his own 
company from exploitation, but the 
result will be forthcoming. Inevi- 
tably, a buyer who holds down 


Continued on page 23 
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The New 
File with the 
Metal Saw 
Tooth that 
Removes 
Chips in 
Coils. Try 
Red Tangs 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO 
FITCHBURG, MASS 
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BOOKLETS 


OBART BROS. CO., Troy, O., 
has issued a booklet on 40-volt 
welding, containing much informa- 
tion on procedure in this type of 
welding. 


ORCE feed lubriecators manu- 

factured by the Hills-MeCanna 
Co., Chieago, are described in a 
eurrent bulletin, with illustrations 
showing the devices and their oper- 
ation. 


BOOKLET by the Norton Co., 

Worcester, Mass., deals with 
the history and development of 
abrasives from earliest times, with 
particular attention to modern 
forms of artificial materials, silicon 
earbide and aluminous. Manufae- 
turing methods and physical prop- 
erties are described. Interesting 
illustrations dress the booklet. 


ORTHINGTON PUMP & 

MACHINERY CORP., Har- 
rison, N. J., in a current bulletin 
deseribes its horizontal duplex pis- 
ton pumps for general purposes, 
valve plate type, for handling liq- 
uids at pressures up to 125 pounds 
per square inch. It is illustrated 
and tables give sizes, capacities and 
dimensions. 


ont naan torsion impact 
testing machine is the subject 
of bulletin No. 78 of the Baldwin- 
Southwark Corp., Southwark divi- 
sion, Philadelphia. The bulletin de- 
seribes the machine, tells how it 
functions and shows by graphs 
some of the results found in tests 
of hardened steels. 


ante CORP., Cleveland, has 
published a booklet devoted to 
lubrication of steel plant machin- 
ery. It is bulletin No. 75. More 
of a demonstration book than a 
catalog, it presents for operating 
officials a series of illustrations 
showing typical modern steel plant 


THE EXEc 


equipment, in a succession that fol- 


lows the course of production. 
Methods of lubrication are fully ex- 
plained. 


ARNISCHFEGER CORP., 

Milwaukee, in celebration of 
its half-century of existence, has 
issued a_ book, ‘‘The  Fiftieth 
Year.’’ It tells of the growth of 
organization and its development of 
equipment that has aided the in- 
dustrial growth of the period. 


"EF FECTS of MeQuaid-Ehn 
Grain Size on the Structure 
and Properties of S. A. E. 1040 
Steel,’ has been issued by the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, in sup- 
plement to its former publication 
on Carnegie controlled carbon 


steels. 


engi & LOMB OPTICAL 
CO., Rochester, N. Y., has pre- 
pared for distribution a poster con- 
taining suggested layouts for pho- 
tomicrographie dark rooms from 
six feet square to 9 x 12 feet, show- 
ing arrangement of various details. 
Estimated costs for construction 
and for material are given. 


NEW group of high tensile 

steels produced by the subsidi- 
aries of the United States Steel 
Corp. is deseribed in literature be- 
ing distributed by the advertising 
committee of these subsidiaries, 
Frick building, Pittsburgh. 


ILLIAM SELLERS & CO., 

Ine., Philadelphia, has issued 
a booklet listing and discussing 
common eauses of high drilling 
costs. The various causes are listed 
and illustrations show the improper 
forms of drill points that reduce 
efficiency of the tool. 


WO pamphlets have been pre 
pared by American Rolling Mill 
(‘o., Middletown, O., to aid in in- 
creasing use of its enameling iron. 
One is entitled ‘* Facts You Should 
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Know About Armeo Enameling 
Iron,’’ designed to give informa- 
tion on the company’s products to 
the enameler, fabricator and pur- 
chasing agent. The other is de- 
signed to aid the job enameler and 
retail outlets. 


ARNALL-WARING COM- 

PANY, Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, has issued a catalog, No. WG- 
1803, on its line of hi-lo alarm water 
columns and vertieal and inelined 
water level gages for boilers. These 
are built for pressures up to 1500 
pounds. 


PRICE CONTROL IN 
GERMANY 


N contrast to price regulation 

under codes in this country, con 
eerned chiefly with minimums, 
‘*floor’’ levels, and prohibitions 
against selling below cost, the Hit- 
ler government in Germany has 
found it desirable to appoint a price 
dictator charged with determining 
and enforcing maximum prices for 
producers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants. Twenty-four business es- 
tablishments were closed on the 
first day of the new regime as a 
result of complaints involving ex- 


cessive prices. 


FLAX SUBSIDY OPPOSED 


HE Merchants Association of 

New York has appealed to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
eulture to abandon the proposed 
plan to subsidize the growing of 
flaxseed in this country. The pro- 
test is based partly on the fact that 
the farming areas of this country 
have generally been considered un- 
suited to the growing of flax. A 
more important consideration is the 
fear that such a program would 
jeopardize trade relations with the 
Argentine and that any _ benefits 
would be more than offset by the 
loss in export sales of automobiles, 
textiles and machinery. 


DEFENSE OF CHISELING 


Continued from page 21 


prices lowers the costs of his own 
concern and makes possible lower 
prices and consequent greater con- 
sumption of its finished products. 

So I defend chiseling, on the 
ground that unless and until exist- 
ing codes are cleansed of unsound 
provisions, industry will repeat its 
mistake of 


terrible prosperous 


times. That is, it will continue to 
price its output bevond the capa- 
city of consumers to pay and there- 
by head into greater depression or 
worse as soon as the influence of 
government spending is lessened. 

Under the cireumstances I am 
for more and greater chiseling. Let 
those who regard that as treason 
make the most of it. Profound is 
my faith in the real purpose of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
but equally profound is my _ c¢on- 
tempt for codes which profane that 
purpose and retard recovery while 
providing only fleeting benefits for 
industry. 


CHISELING FOR RECOVERY 

In fairness it must be said that 
thousands of business men possess 
a keen sense of social responsibility 
and, granted individual freedom of 
action, would have joined whole- 
heartedly from the start in the let- 
ter and spirit of the Recovery Act. 
Unfortunately the majority of 
eodes were not written and are not 
administered by that type. Therein 
is the reason and justification for 
defense of chiseling. 

Nor is this an argument against 
the profit system, which is probably 
the most desirable for our nation. 
In the long run, profit is legitimate 
and essential for private industry. 
But. during an emergeney which 
places a great burden of sacrifice 
and suffering on the whole publie, 
eontend that 
profit should be waived or at least 


it is reasonable to 
subordinated so long as eommon 
welfare requires that sacrifice. 

A buyer who reconciles his con- 


science to chiseling need not fear 
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WE SOLVED OUR SHIPPING PROBLEM 


with 


Kimpak 


CREPE 
WADDING” 4a 


KIMPAK protecting fine finish of Payson door 

bars, same type as those recently furnished for 

Chicago’s new windowless ears - Roebuck, 
Becker Ryan Building. 








AKERS of beautifully finished build- 

ers’ hardware, the Payson Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, knows the im- 
portance of adequate protection during 
shipment. They use every precaution to 
get products to the customer in the same 
condition as when they left the factory. 
“After careful consideration,” says the 
company, “‘we decided on KIMPAK. We 
have used it for two years—and have yet 
to receive our first customer complaint.” 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Sales Offices: 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 


Continued from page 12 


each day, are essentially a great 


social institution, closely imterde- 
pendent with many other units in 
the general scheme and with indi- 
vidual interests merged in the ecom- 
mon good. Business relationships, 
if they are to contribute toward a 
stable, harmonious, and_ profitable 
state of affairs, are not to be taken 


either casually or mechanically, but 





that he will be a social outeast. 
After all, within the limits of his 
power, he will merely follow the 
example of Ford, whose expansion 
of steel production is a rebuke to 
the steel code. And of Fisher Body, 
whose buyers effectively smashed 
hardwood prices established under 
that 
manifestations of chiseling, for they 


code. More power to such 


point the way to real recovery. 





KIMPAK is soft, resilient, free of dirt 
and foreign substances. It will protect 
fine finishes, minimize danger of break- 
age. It will absorb 16 times its own 
weight in moisture, and conforms to Post 
Office regulations as regards shipping 
liquids via parcel post. Easily applied, 
KIMPAK Saves time, labor and money in 
packing. Write for 1935 Portfolio 


of KIMPAK samples—on your Ww 
letterhead, please. aed 


510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


with an abiding sense of mut 
loyalty and responsibility. ©» 
in this way can they be consider: 
as a sound foundation for gro 
and development. 


2. A personal relationship. 1 


state of mutual confidence 


loyalty can only be accomplish 
by going behind the cold figur 


and printed instruments of co! 


merece, and seeking the hum 
angle. As every purchasing exe: 


tive knows, the suceessful and 


ful salesman sells his persona 
and his personal service along 
his profit, for distinetly selfish an 
utilitarian And sel! 


terest in this sense is by no m« 


reasons. 


a base or blameworthy motive. 1 
wise purchaser, by the same tok« 
sells his company’s buying pot 
tialities and prestige along w 
his actual requisitions. 
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Split Rock Linings are born that way 


Man will err... but never Nature. The slightest variation in 
the production of man-made goods often means sub-standard 
material. Buckeye Silica Firestone linings, Split or Sawed for 


Cupolas - Ladles - Convertors - Soaking Pits 
are natural products, hewn from the living rock. 


Write for Bulletin No, 15 


THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES COMPANY 


BUILDERS EXCHANGE BUILDING e CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FRIENDSHIP 


One of the outstanding buyers 
in the country, whose favor and 
good will are eagerly sought and 
sedulously cultivated by the largest 
producers, is responsible for the 
statement that he considers no 
source of supply really satisfactory 
until he ean eall by first name the 
salesman, the superintendent, and 
a responsible corporate official. And 
it is significant that when a sup- 
plier is thus qualified for a place 
on this buyer’s list, he generally 
stays there for a long, long time. 


Lesser buyers covet his ability to 
get on the phone and straighten 
out some tangle, expedite an emer- 
gency shipment, or procure a spe- 
cial favor. They marvel at the 
willingness of his suppliers to ‘‘co- 
operate,’’ whereas they themselves 
are constrained to pay dearly for 
any corresponding service, if, in 
fact, they are able to get it at all. 
More than likely, they attribute 
this situation to the size and pres- 


tige of the company he represents. 
Actually, the same situation may be 
entirely within their own grasp it 
they will only expend the same 
thought, effort, and good sense in 
personalizing their own business re- 
lationships. If they were to ex- 
change desks with him for a month, 
they would learn that the size of the 
orders and the financial rating of 
the companies are only a part—and 
perhaps not the most important 
part—of a seller’s regard for his 
customer. 


UNDERSTANDING 

3. Mutual understanding. Re- 
spect and cooperation are based 
upon understanding. In the pres- 
ent complex state of manufacture 
and trade, no man is expected to 
be an_expert or specialist in every 
line. Our industrial structure is 
founded on the principle of the 
division of labor, and executive sue- 
cess can generally be measured by 
a man’s capacity to let each of his 
associates operate more or less 


freely in his special field and then 
to co-ordinate their efforts. But the 
ability to co-ordinate presupposes 
a familiarity with the details in 
order that a proper balance can be 
maintained. 

The purchasing executive, deal- 
ing with many products, must de- 
pend on the more specialized knowl- 
edge of the salesman who deals 
with a single product or with com- 
paratively few products in a re- 
lated group. The peddler who 
merely takes orders by catalog 
number is no great asset to his cus- 
tomer or to his house. The sales 
engineer ean literally make a place 
for himself in the purehasing plan 
of the buver’s organization. 
KNOWLEDGE 

It is the responsibility of the 
purchasing executive to familiarize 
himself with manufacturing proe- 
esses and factory operation to the 
end that he may recognize the limi- 
tations and the possibilities of pro- 
duetion methods—wherein lie the 
opportunities for production econ- 
omy, and what makes certain re- 
quirements excessively costly. He 
should recognize the point at which 
precise technical specifications and 
narrow toleranees cease to be an 
engineering virtue and _ become 
merely items of expense without 
additional value. His requests for 
special service and attention will 
be more cordially entertained if 
they are reasonable and practicable 
in terms of actual commercial prac- 
tice. 

Insistence on having a supplier 
adhere strictly to the buyer’s speci- 
fications on any given order may 
be a sign of a strong purchasing 
policy, but if it is not backed by a 
valid reason and by a practical 
knowledge on the part of the buyer 
as to what is necessary and what 
is feasible, it is likely to be an ex- 
pensive policy as well. Knowledge 
is power. 

It is the further responsibility of 
the purchasing executive to know 
the particular equipment and ¢a- 
pacity of his various suppliers that 
he may apportion and allocate his 
work to the best advantage, and 
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not place undue demands upon one 
manufacturer when another might 
serve him more satisfactorily and 
economically in the normal course 
of his operation. 
INFORMATION 

And finally it is the buyer’s re- 
sponsibility to see that his suppliers 
are completely informed as to the 
requirements of his own company 
-—what converting processes are to 
be employed, the plant conditions 
to be encountered, the ultimate use 
of the product, the most convenient 
manner of packing and delivery. 
That places the suppliers in a po- 
sition to be of direct help in meet- 
ing those requirements. They in 
turn can recognize the reasonable- 
ness of his requests or demands, 
and they may know that he means 
what he says when he lays down 
certain conditions in his order. 

How is all this to be accom- 
plished? Partly, by reading and 
study. More, by means of the in- 
quiring tongue and the hospitable 
mind. Most of all, by actual in- 
spection of suppliers’ plants and 
by continuing personal contact. 


JUDGMENT 

If purchasing were in fact the 
routine mechanical function that 
some would have us believe, it could 
be handled mechanically, and there 
would be no such ereature needed 
in business as the purchasing ex- 
ecutive. But that is not the ease. 
Purchasing calls for the constant 
exercise of judgment and decision. 
There are seores of instanees in 
every purchasing experience when 
the buyer needs a friend among 
his suppliers. 

That personal relationship is no 
Utopian ideal. The old concept of 
buyer and seller as bitter adver- 
saries is hopelessly out of date. If 
the present business turmoil has 
taught us anything at all, it is that 
the bitterness of conflict exists 
chiefly among competitors within 
any given trade; the buyer and 
seller in reasonable agreement are 
natural allies. The hope of profit- 
able business lies in cementing and 
strengthening that relationship. 


P.A’S AS PARTNERS 


Continued from page 14 


paper boxes and corrugated con- 
tainers. 

Here, obviously, is a management 
problem of primary importance. 
What should be the attitude of the 
purchasing director? Should he 
rigidly insist that within the con- 
fines of his responsibilities it is his 


duty to buy satisfactory material - 


Should he, 
having stated his position, pass the 


at the lowest price? 


problem on to management and re- 
fuse to accept any further respon- 
sibility? Or should he be in a po- 
sition to sit down with management 
if called upon and to discuss intel- 
ligently and dispassionately a pro- 
ecurement policy on shooks that 
would properly evaluate all the ele- 
ments that should be considered in 
arriving at a decision? 


WHOSE PROBLEM? 


If the last policy is the most 
logieal, how can the purchasing 
director be expected to follow it if 
he does not have some appreciation 
of what is involved from the stand- 
point of labor and of finance? Yet 
I suspect that many a purchasing 
officer does not deem it necessary 
to earry his study of business prob- 
lems this far. 

The Mills Co. is another manu- 
facturer that was confronted by the 
problem of determining the advisa- 
bility of manufacturing instead of 
purchasing. Up to 1930 the com- 
pany followed a policy of manufae- 
turing only the major items which 
it distributed. Minor items were 
purchased from other manufactur- 
ers for resale in order to complete 
the line of products distributed by 
the company’s sales organization. 

In many instances the company 
had definitely fostered other manu- 
facturing companies in order to de- 
velop satisfactory sources of sup- 
ply. Long-term contracts had been 
made, and the suppliers had been 
assured that as long as they main- 
tained quality, service and reason- 
able prices they would be favored 
with the company’s business. Dur- 
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A FATIGUE TEST EQUIVALENT TO THE 


IMPACT OF 100,000 HAMMERS! 


Extremely exacting are fatigue tests of bronze switch con- s 


tacts. One customer of ours demands an average of over 


100,000 make and break cycles before approving the bronze. 


FOR 


Seymour Phosphor Bronze was chosen because of its ability SERVICE 


to “‘take it”’! 


May we send you samples for test ? 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. @ 55 FRANKLIN STREET @ SEYMOUR, CONN. 


SEYMOUR 


ing the depression, however, it ap- 
peared that the production faeili- 
ties of the Mills company were 
more than ample to meet the de- 
mand for the company’s products 


for the next few years. 


PRODUCTION QUESTION 
Recognizing this situation, the 
executives of the company believed 
that, in order to make use of the 
surplus production facilities, it 
might be desirable to manufacture 
some of the items which it had pre- 
viously purchased. A metal elamp 
was suggested as an item which the 
eompany could make with its exist- 
ing equipment. The vice president 
in charge of manufacturing stated 
that he believed the company not 
only owed it to its stockholders to 
make full use of the production 
facilities of the plants, but also that 
it was under an obligation to its 
large number of employees to main- 
tain the continuity of the work. 
The company actively promoted 
thrift plans of various sorts, and 


PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE 


when large numbers of employees 
were thrown out of work through 
lack of employment the operation 
of these plans was interrupted seri 
ously. He believed, furthermore, 
that with all factors considered the 
clamps could be produeed at a eost 
less than that being paid to the 
supplier. 

Again, what should be the posi 
tion of the purchasing officer? 
Could he develop effectively the re 
sults of this policy, adopted as a 
temporary measure, upon the long 
time operations of the company, 
wiether viewed from the stand- 
point of the stoekholders, labor, or 
eompany goodwill among suppliers 
on the one hand and eustomers on 
the other? Obviously not, unless 
he had laid the foundations in a 
conscidus attempt to understand 
what I have referred to as the prob- 
lems of management. 


COST CHECKING 
A third illustration might be 
cited. In the Gibbs Co. the pur- 
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chasing department made investi- 
gations to determine what items 
that the company manufactured 
could be purchased more cheaply 
from outside sourees. These in- 
vestigations encountered objections 
from the production departments. 
In general the manufacturing and 
engineering departments had en- 
eouraged the making of all items 
which were in any way adaptable 
to the company’s production facili- 
ties. This policy was followed part- 
ly from a desire to control quality 
and partly from a desire to make 
the company independent of out- 
side sources. 

The purchasing department had, 
from time to time, checked the costs 
of production against the prices 
available from outside sources. 
Often such comparisons showed 
that over a period of years sup- 
pliers had been able to reduce their 
selling prices below the production 
eosts of the Gibbs company. In 
a number of instances outside sup- 
pliers had improved their manufac- 
turing technique while the Gibbs 
eompany had continued to use old 
methods. In one instance a price 
differential of 100 per cent was 
found to exist, and the purchasing 
director believed that there were 
undoubtedly other instances in 
which substantial differences ex- 
isted. 

P. A’S FUNCTION? 

If this were true, clearly a defi- 
nite policy should be adopted: 
either a systematic means should be 
provided within the purchasing de- 
partment for discovering differ- 
ences between suppliers’ prices and 
the company’s manufacturing costs, 
or a decision should be reached that 
it was not the function of the pur- 
chasing department to determine 
the efficiency of the company’s 
manufacturing operations. If the 
director of purchases decided to 
adopt a poliey of regularly cheek- 
ing production costs against sup- 
pliers’ prices, it would be necessary 
to devise a systematic method for 
earrving out this poliey. 

On the surface this appears to be 


merely a problem of maintaining 














satisfactory personnel relationships 
in order to insure interdepartmen- 
tal cooperation. Fundamentally it 
is a question obviously broader 
than one which the purchasing 
director could be expected to settle 
solely on his own responsibility. 
Yet clearly, in order to determine 
a satisfactory policy and to work 
effectively for its adoption, the pur- 
chasing officer must have a broad 
grasp of the various management 
problems involved. 


In each of these instances, man- 
agement is definitely concerned. In 
each, the purchasing officer had to 
make some decision. Their signifi- 
eance as evidence of the thesis that 
an adequately qualified purchasing 
officer needs to have some concep- 
tion ot business problems outside 
his narrow field should be e¢lear. 


EMPLOYEE SALES 


The problem presented to man- 
agement in the question of procure- 
ment by manufacture or purchase 
is illustrative of a whole series of 
problems requiring a similar type 
of judgment. Thus, many purchas- 
ing officers are connected with eom- 
panies which have established a 
plan involving purchasing for em- 


ployees. 


In last analysis this is a labor 
question and only ineidentally a 
problem of purchasing. Such a 
policy of employee purchasing may 
definitely affect the relations of the 
company with the community and 
even with its customers. It is there- 
fore primarily a management prob- 
lem. The question of speculative 
purchasing also involves manage- 
ment in that consideration must be 
given to the company’s financial 
policies by determining not only 
whether or not funds are available 
for forward buying but also the 
company’s ability to sustain a sub- 
stantial loss. Furthermore, it may 
eall for a decision as to the com- 
parative wisdom of carrying sur- 
plus working eapital in securities, 
in bank balances, or in raw mate- 


rials. In view of the multiplicity of 


this type of problem, it would seem 
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structing the view of the dial. 


JUST PRESS THE KEY 
and THERE'S 
the POSTAGE 


Merely press down the proper 
zone key and a shutter reveals 
the precise postage. When the 
package is removed from the 
platform the shutter automat- 
ically closes, clearing the dial 
for the next weighing. No 
computing for your shipring 
clerk. The old type fan dial 
with its 630 confusing figures 
is entirely eliminated. 


DROP US A CARD 


Our representative in your ter- 
ritery will be glad to call at 
your convenience to arrange 


tive literature. 


seaemee POST-O-METER 


Automatic Parcel Post Computing Scale 


A New AUTOMATIC 


Parcel Post Computing Scale 


The foremost development in Parcel Post Scales in recent years, this marvelous 
Post-O-Meter is capable of doubling the speed of your shipping room. It com- 
pletely eliminates over-postage losses and postage-due delays. 
fool-proof because only one figure,— the correct postage — is indicated at a time. 
The wide, flat platform accommodates any size or shape of package without ob- 


It's practically 








36 WASHINGTON STREET 





Manufactured by the JACOBS BROS. co... Inc. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





unnecessary to add any further il- 


lustrations. 


SOCIAL SIDE 


The social and economie impli- 
cations of purchasing from the 
managerial point of view have not 
been given much consideration by 
students of industrial purchasing 
The time will come, if indeed it has 
not already arrived, when this as- 
pect can no longer be neglected. 

Suffice it to savy here that, in 
these days of social and economic 
unrest, experimentation and uneer- 
tainty, days in which it may even 
be that a new or at least different 
social order is emerging, no man 
ean claim to have exhausted the 
opportunity for study who fails to 
consider not only the implications 
of these changes for purchasing but 
the larger question, not wholly un- 
related to it, of what management 
through purchasing involves for the 
people of the United States. 


At a time when, due to imm 
tion restrictions and the 
birth rate, combined with the 
appearance of the old fronti 
(and perhaps indeed a withd: 
of those frontiers) our popul: 
is approaching its maximum 
scientifie and technieal advance 
tinues unabated, when nation 
is rampant and all our object 
are being reappraised, and 
reform and recovery are so 
tricably intertwined—the sig 
eance of all this to pm 


should be apparent to ever 
That so little intensive stud: 


f 


been or is being given to it 


to a tragedy. 


BROADER VIEW 

So I urge a serious conside) 
ot the broader aspects of the 
chasing task which, if not ot 
immediate or obvious applic 
none the less should give 
broader appreciation so essenti: 
the truly able purchasing exé 
tive. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Continued from page 15 








the standard arguments that have 
been advaneed by all spokesmen 
for the New Deal. It is orthodox 
New Deal accounting to accept cer- 
tain statistics and to discard 
others; to refer to vast expendi- 
tures as self-liquidating invest- 
ments; to say in one breath that 
prosperity can be attained only 
through productive work and en- 
terprise, and then to balance ae- 
counts by calmly appropriating the 
treasury ‘‘profits’’ that accrued 
from the devaluation of the dollar. 

But on the vital part of his es- 
say that deals with government 
participation in business, there is 
some reason to doubt whether he 
is the official spokesman after all. 
It may not be inappropriate to 
suggest that he might become in- 
volved in a very serious debate 
with some of his associates who 
are equally honest proponents of 
the national poliey, equally pro- 
gressive and eager to see it succeed, 
when he urges this section of his 
plan. Certainly, in respect to busi- 
ness, the recent policies of the ad- 
ministration have been far more 
temperate (and far more practical ) 
than the program for government 
which he proposes. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

From the beginning, the admin- 
istration has regarded the NRA as 
only one phase of a broad emer- 
gency program, wherein the criti- 
eal conditions of the moment have 
justified some rather drastic meas- 
ures. With the exception of the 
labor provisions, those drastic meas- 
ures have as frequently been in 
the nature of relaxing governmen- 
tal or legal control as of imposing 
new restrictions. The Act was defi- 
nitely limited as to time, special 
cases under the Act are even more 
stringently limited, and a tendeney 
has already been shown to retreat 
from the rules dictated by emer- 
geney conditions now that those 
conditions themselves are somewhat 
abating. 

Mr. Ickes apparently does not 


THE EXECU" 


draw this distinetion between emer- 
gency and permanent policies, nor 


does he concur in the policy of re- 
linquishing the benevolent super- 
vision over industry that has thus 
far been established. This is per- 
haps understandable on the ground 
that his own most intimate asso- 
ciation with this part of the work 
has been in connection with the 
petroleum industry, where condi- 
tions necessitated the exercise of 
dictatorial powers, and are tremen- 
dously complicated by the physical 
character of the product and its 
status as a natural resource. At 
any rate, he uses the familiar anal- 
ogy between the present economic 
emergeney and a state of war, and 
taking the reeognized factors of 
public interest and governmental 
responsibility in the latter ease, 
projects this policy as a continuing 
principle of government. 


EXPERIMENTS 

The administration has frank] 
regarded such a venture as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in an 
experimental light, to be carefully 
studied rather than militantly de 
fended, and to be used as a yard- 
stick in measuring the potentialities 
of similar great regional develop- 
ment plans and the effectiveness of 
organization and operating plans. 

Mr. Ickes hails it as a business 
and governmental triumph that 
will promptly bring all the great 
utility interests to heel. Similarly 
he points with pride to profitable, 
and therefore presumably efficient, 
operation of the postal system in 
1933 (after 13 suecessive years of 
substantial deficits); to wartime 
operation of the railroads (a 
strange interlude whieh railroad 
men regard as the chief source of 
their ills even to the present day) ; 
to the Mississippi barge eanal 
(which has competed on a tax-free 
basis against other, heavily taxed 
carriers, and yet without demon- 
strating its intended purpose). 

He paints a satirical picture of 
chastened, defeatist industrial lead- 
ers limping to their government for 
aid a vear ago, and decries their 
hope of going out again ‘‘upon 
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their own’’ now that a partial re- 
covery has been effected and times 
seem more propitious. Has it ever 
occurred to him that a man may 
prudently consult his physician 
without spending the rest of his 
days in a sanatorium? If that is 
the only safe prescription, we must 
concede that the eure has been less 
than successful and that perhaps 
another consultant is indicated. 


ICKES’ IDEALS 

His analysis of the causes for 
this deplorable condition probably 
are sound, and they differ only in 
detail from dozens of other analy- 
ses. Let us concede that corporate 
management was short-sighted, self- 
ish, and in some eases corrupt, as 
charged. Does it follow that gov- 
ernment is so free from these very 
traits that the key to industrial re- 
covery may automatically be found 
in governmental control? The best 
possible answer is found in Mr. 
Ickes’ denunciation of the previous 
administration. It is hardly a ten- 
able position to use that record as 
a basis for the doctrine of federal 
infallibility. The government ought 
to be far-sighted, unselfish, and 
honest above reproach. But Mr. 
Ickes has ineidentally built up a 
pretty strong case to prove that 
industry itself, in the long run, 
would have profited more by ad- 
herence to those principles. Even 
in theory, the case for governmen- 
tal control is not an overwhelming 
one. 

The Secretary of the Interior 
has a long and commendable ree- 
ord as a fighting idealist. One does 
not look to him for half-way meas- 
ures. He is apparently hopeful of 
hurdling such minor obstacles as 
questions of constitutionality by se- 
euring constitutional interpreta- 
tions in harmony with his program. 
His Chief, and many of his asso- 
eiates who are likewise grappling 
with the practical realities of the 
situation seem inclined now to mod- 
ify their position and to remodel 
the program in accordance with a 
Business 
men generally will agree that it is 
the wiser plan. 


sound legal procedure. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Continued from page 17 


ELEVATOR FOR TIN PLATE 


ARRETT-CRAVENS CO., Chicago, recently 

brought out a new tin plate elevator. This unit 
is designed specifically for handling the new low 4- 
inch skids on which tin plate is being shipped. The 
truck in addition to having a single lift, compound 
lift and angle lift, is only 314 inches high in the 
lowered position. 


Width of the unit is 15 inches, with a carrying 
frame 24 inehes long and a 5-ineh clearance between 
the forks. It is capable of lifting loads of tin plate 
up to 3500 pounds in weight, a distance of 214 inches 
from the floor. 


ADDS 
DIAL 
GAUGES 





A COMPLETE line of dial indicators has just been 
added to the line of precision instruments, tools 
and tapes manufactured by L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass. They are designed to handle the countless 
measurements involved in production and inspection 
in the tool and machine industry. 


Several important design and construction features 
make these indicators exceptionally aceurate and dur- 
able. Stainless steel and chromium plating are used 
extensively to make them completely rust proof—the 
gears, rack, dowels, screws, stem, bushings, ete., being 
stainless steel and the ease and bezel chromium plated. 
The back is a solid die casting, recessed to hold the 
lug for clamping the indicator to tool spindles, ma- 
chinery, production jigs or fixtures. 


BUCKET TRAP FOR STEAM 


ASON MFG. CO., New York, recently brought 

out a bucket trap which can be used at any 
point where a steam trap is required. It is made in 
four sizes for pressures up to 300 pounds per square 
inch and in two sizes for pressures up to 150 pounds 
per square inch. High capacity and compactness are 
obtained by use of a lever. This is placed in the top 
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WHOLE SALE 
JEWELRY CATALOG 


FIFTH AVENUE 
MEW YORK 








The 
1935 Catalog Displays Our New 


Lines of Holiday Merchandise. 
Prompt Ordering Recommended 


for Immediate or Later Delivery. 
WwW 


lf Your Purchasing Department Does NOT Receive 


a Copy of the Catalog by Nov. 15... . Send For /t 
WwW 


DIAMONDS + WATCHES - JEWELRY - SILVERWARE - CLOCKS 
TROPHIES + ELECTRICAL WARE - LEATHER GOODS > LAMPS 
LUGGAGE CAMERAS -° GLASSWARE + NOVELTIES 


L.EC. MAYERS CO. 


ORPORATED 


DIAMOND IMPORTERS —~ WHOLESALE JEWELERS 


545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


— » SALESROOMS qe 
DOWNTOWN MAIN OFFICE PHILADELPHIA 
NEWYORK 5845 FIFTHAVE. LAND TITLE 
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FOR DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 
against DUSTS and SPRAY MISTS... 











PULMOSAN 


Respirators 
“NMi‘ TYPE 








@ When a requisition comes 
through for respirators, re- 
member that human health is 
at stake. Choose carefully. 
Demand proven dependabil- 
ity — high safety — wearing 
comfort — easy breathing. 


@ Buy PULMOSAN 
“M” Type Respirators and 











Model 
M-5 


be SURE of these requisites. 
with comfort. Sturdy, yet light. Widely used in leading plants. 
Make comparisons. . Write for Bulletin No. 9, for full details. 


PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
176 JOHNSON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Safe and Dependable! 
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CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY. WORKED MORE 
HOURS WITHOUT A DISABLING INJURY THAN ANY 
OTHER SMALL UNIT WITH A PERFECT 1933 RE~ 
CORD = 135,000, 





According to the Metal Products Industries report of 1933 the Clipper 
Belt Lacer Company has worked more hours without a disability in- 
jury than any other unit with a perfect 1933 record. Clipper Hooks, 
of course, were used throughout the plant. This is just one indica- 
tion of the safety of Clipper equipment. 

Clipper Hooks are unsurpassed in quality and dura- 

bility. Clipper Carded Hooks are safest to handle. 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
_ * 
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Scientifically designed for protection, | 
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of the trap so the bearings always will be in elean 
water protected from wear by seale and grit. 

By means of lost motion between the valve and 
lever, sudden and complete opening, and quick and 
tight closing are obtained. 


“DE-ION” CIRCUIT BREAKER 
ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., 
Pittsbureh, Pa., has announeed a new low voltage 


Kast 


‘*De-ion’’ cireuit breaker similar in general to the 


standard 600-ampere, 600-volt AB breaker brought 
out several vears ago, with the major exception that 
the new breaker has an interrupting capacity of 20,000 
amperes. The new unit is totally enclosed, being 
mounted in the standard 600-ampere molded ease. 
It is available in all ratings from 50 to 600 amperes, 
complete with standard tripping accessories and mo- 


tor mechanism. 





“QUOTATION MARKS” 


Continued from page 20 


basis or except in accordance with sound business 


principles. The first step, however, is to place opera- 
tion on the most economical and efficient basis.’ 


Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 


portation. 


- K need the battleship because only in a large 

ship can sufficient fuel be carried to transport 
the ship to our distant possessions. We need the battle- 
ship because with the great advance in the develop- 
ment of aircraft and submarines it is the only type 
of ship in which the defensive qualities can be em- 
bodied for withstanding the shock of bombs and tor- 
pedoes. 

The eight-inech-gun cruiser is essential to this eoun- 
try not only beeause of its size, which provides for 
adequate steaming radius, but what is more important, 
because the Washington treaty permits merchant ships 
inches in ealibre.’’—Admiral 


to carry guns of six 


Taussig, United States Navy. 


_ in this country, after four years of de- 
pression, at least 8,000,000 persons are still with- 
out work, a large majority of whom once had jobs and 
were a part of the producing machinery of the coun- 
try. When we consider what four vears of enforeed 
idleness can do to a 


man—tfour years of spiritual, 


mental and economic stress — we may well wonder 


what will happen when business returns to the levels 
of 1929.’’ 


Steel] Corp. 


Myron C. Taylor, chairman, United States 
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POT SHOTS 


A few random notes 


THE 


on current happenings 


aie want of course, it’s been somewhere, the 
railroad industry in China seems to be coming 
back. Recent shipments of light rails to the Orient 
have all but wiped out the available supply in this 
country. Chinese buyers had the market pretty much 
to themselves so long as they stuck to the feather- 
weight grades. But when they started bidding on &5 
and 90-pound stock competition developed from do- 
mestic relaying-rail interests and quotations strength- 
ened noticeably. Result: business in that quarter has 
lost some of its briskness. 


Sa 


IKE Muscle Shoals, the TVA power project in the 

Tennessee valley has been generally regarded as a 
vardstick with which the government intended to 
measure the exorbitance of private utility rates. 
Many observers felt as did the New York Times, that 
the vardstick ‘‘was conveniently made of rubber’’ and 
with such an instrument, Unele Sam could and would 
arrive at whatever predetermined comparison he 
chose. However, the fact that Memphis, Tenn., has 
just voted $9,000,000 for a municipal power plant to 
distribute TV A-generated current certainly provides 
a thought which ean be toyed with to advantage. 


¢¢¢ 


ge to those who would like to ‘‘get away from 
it all”’ 

‘Out there at the advance base I was utterly be- 
yond the urgencies and transient crises of everyday 
life. There were no telephones, no traffic noises, no 
creditors, no importuning friends, no formal dinners, 
no stock market reports, no economic crisis, no de- 
featists, no bores, no stiff collars. It was great.”’ 


—Admiral Byrd. 
o¢¢ 


LL Wall Street focused its attention last month 
on an unique document, the only one of its kind: 
a financial statement of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. For 142 vears the Stock Exchange felt its 
finances were none of the publie’s business, but an 
order from the newly-formed Securities & Exchange 
commission brought a change of heart. Street men 
read eagerly, yawned, raised eyebrows, chuckled, then 
laughed. 
They yawned: at reported net loss of $200,000 last 
vear. A mere bagatelle. 
They raised eyebrows: at disclosure Exchange 
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Net ot ah Ee fart, of an effi- 


ciency test 
made by a large Industrial Plant 
using CROWN COAL. Such results 
are our best recommendation. « « 
YOUR COPY ON REQUEST 
Run of mine 
34” Slack 
14%" Nut and Slack 
2” Nut and Slack 


DEXTER-CARPENTER COAL CO., ING: 


LOW 
VOL. 
Code Authority Classification “A” Clearfield District 
32 BROADWAY. NEW YORK TEL. DIGBY 4-2880 be 


Descriptive circular on request. 





Please mention this publication 


owns five downtown buildings valued at $26,000,000 
They chuckled: at revelation Exchange-operated 
barber shop made $16,000 while the house was losing 
$200,000. 
They laughed: at discovery that it had $206,000 in 
a closed bank. The sum was listed under ‘‘ Assets 
so they’re probably laughing vet. 


, 


ECOVERY notes: 

1. President Roosevelt has directed the Federa 
Housing Administration to fix interest rates on home 
improvement loans at a basie 5 per cent, overriding 
Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins’ suggestion 
6 per cent. The move is designed to stimulate subu! 
ban construction and also to discourage loan sharks 
Brighter days are seen for the building industry 
which formerly gave direct and indirect employment 
to about 5,000,000 people. 


2. When congress passed the National Housing 
Act last June, American Radiator & Standard Sai 
tary Corp. got busy. ‘‘We saw our opportunity anc 
went after it,’’ said Chairman-of-the-board Clarenc 
M. Woolley. In the two months following Aug. 1! 
the firm’s sales hopped 40 per cent. The first 
weeks of October showed a bulge of 75 per cent. Mor 
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than 10,000 plumbing contractors now fly the com- 


TRAVEL m j : js pany’s red, white and blue flag hawkine ‘*free in- 


formation on home repair loans.’ 


> 7 7 a > **T have always been a rank Republican, but I 
y ' oe. take off my hat to President Roosevelt. The Adminis- 
neil ee tration has performed a miracle,’’ sighed Mr. Woolley. 


9 


3. ‘‘It would be ‘Roosevelt luck’ to have private 
2000 MILES OVERNIGHT Roose — 


business complement enormous federal expenditures, 














making 1935 a good year and setting the stage for the 
RIPS that used to be long, ex- presidential election of 1936,’’ acidly observes the 
Announcing — oi neusting journeys spend become anti-administration magazine Steel. 
just easy overnight or daylight | 
New jumps”—in UNITED’s big, com- 
fast fortable, multi-motored Boeings. 
Economical too. 


4. Not since 1930 has the annual production of 
Ford ears risen above the 6-figure level. Early this 


service Unitep offers the same high | month Henry Ford was asked what his 1935 output 
to standard of service onall routes— | Would be. ‘‘Make it 1,000,000 cars or better,’’ said 

Los Angeles always a multi-motored Boeing—al- | Mr. Ford. ‘‘Our experience during the last six months 
ways two pilots. Only UNITFD offers | and what we see in the future tells us a year of im- 
stewardess service on every plane. | proved business is ahead.”’ 


and ~ . 
ie Statement took on 
Southern CHICAGO — CLEVELAND —NEW YORK | added weight when it was revealed he was spending 
California 9 planes daily 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — CALIFORNIA 
3 planes daily 


| $2,000,000 to inerease the capacity ot his River Rouge 
plant 50 per cent. 


Forreservationsand schedules call UNITED 


AIR LINES ticket offices, hotel porters, 
travel bureaus, or telegraph offices. ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
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Cleveland, O. 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO., INC. 
NEW YORK? ["" 
bad HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


Green Bay, Wis. 
Check on the merits of the Prince George JACOBS BROS. CO., INC. 
Hotel. . . . Lots of business executives Brooklyn, N. Y. 


stay here. Perhaps you will like it, too. K on ae ARK CORP. 


@ Convenient—Five minutes to Grand Central MAYERS. L. & C. CO. 
by subway. New York, N. Y. 


@ Complete—1000 rooms with bath. Five res- NORTON CO. 

taurants. Tap room. Radio rooms. Sun Worcester, Mass. 

roof. Library. PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
New York, N. Y. 

PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 

@ Economical—Daily rates—room with private | srooklyn, N. Y. 
bath for one from $2.00; for two from $3. | RONEY PLAZA HOTEL 
Monthly rates from $45.00 for room and Miami Beach. Fla 
private bath. Meals range from 40 cents. 
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@ Environment—Visit us and see what we mean. 
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RYERSON, JOS. T. & SON, INC. 
Send for new booklet | Chieago, Tl. 
‘ SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 
Seymour, Conn. 
PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL | siosx0s saw « sreet. oo. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
STERLING GRINDING WHEEL CO. back eover 
27th to 28th Streets (just off Fifth Ave.) Tiffin, O. 
NEW YORK UNITED AIR LINES 32 


Chieago, Il. 
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